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Notice ts hereby given that we have traneferred ail 
eur right title and interest ia the Michigan Farmer to 
H. Hurcevt, the present editor. All dues from sub- 
scribers will hereafter be paid to him, 

STOREY & CHENEY. 


Addzcss to the Public. 

In aspuming the si uation of Proprietor as well as 

Editor of the Michigan Farmer, the undersigned hes 
pleasure in addressing a class of the community to 
which he ence beloaged, and with which he has lung 
had an indentity ef feeling and interest. He enters 
upon the discharge of the important daties devolved 
epon him by his new position, heart and hand, as it is 
above all ethers, the uvccupation of his choice. If he 
ean be efficiently instrumental in promoting the cause 
ef Agriculture, that interest co preeminently impor- 
tant in our State, his bighest ambition will be gratified. 

To this end, he designs to epare neither pains nor 

expense to make the forth-coming volume of the 
Michigan Farmer, what it should be—a publication 
suitable in character to the importance of the intereste 
which it advocates. 1¢ will be issued in he form of a 
large octavo—a lorm more suitable than the present 
for preservatien—paper of an improved quality and 
entirely new type wil! beprocured, and engravings 
will accompany every number. 

It will be his aim to render the paper eminently a 
“practical one; and he trusts that some seven yeare rx- 
perience a3 a practical farm=r in this State, employed 
like that of 80 many others in the procees of bringing 
under cultivation a wild farm, will be no unapt prepa- 
ration for enabling him to understand the real wants 
ef the farmer of Michig:n, and to discriminate be- 
tween meiters of real and abiding utility, and the fan- 
eifal schemes and theories that have sometimes claim- 
ed the attention of the agricultural public, 

But while thie will be the aim, it will not be purse- 
ed te the exclusion of articles going beyond the mere 
mechanical process, and tending to explain the scien- 
tific principles upon w hich agriculture 19 founded, and 
the method by which Nature works out her mysterious 
operations in the vegeiabie hingdum. Such ksow!- 








Tea copies for $7; Fourteen copies | 


{patrons of the paper will net only bear him company 


for $1—Six copies for $5—Thirteen copies for $10— 
Twenty copies for $15. 


commencement of the next volume, the Farmer 
should be a monthly ectavo of 24 pages—witha color- 
ed cover. 
those of @ larger size. We hope none of our friends 
will be dissatisfied with an impruvement, 


pamphlet of 16 pages, for the present—reserving she 
privilege of changing to a monthly of just double the 


| 5 aa ior murttr® may be sown iomedi- 


the Hoo. H. L. Eawerth, Commissioner of Patents, 


meet Maservesate 


Aited by the co-operation of many able apieaiee 
rists of our own State, and with an exchange list to 
which aduitions have recently been made, embracing 
nearly every agricultural paper in the Union, every 
facility will be ailorded for filiag the pages of the Far. 
mer with the most valuable matter, and for making i! 
more useful to the citizens of Michigan than any pa 
per published elsewhere. 

In accordance with the mein design of the publica- 
tion most of ie pages will be devoced to Agricntiure. 
Chere v ill be, however, a department, in which will 
be described the most important recent inventions and 
improvements in the Mechan'e Arts, snd the discover- 
ies in ».odern science; together with such matters of 
general information as may enatle the reader to keep 
up with the rapid progresa of the age. There will al 
sole, as heretofore, a Ladies’ Department, in which 
‘+ is trusted the wife and daughters of the farmer and 
mechanic may always find something interesting and 
useful. 

Une point that will claim the prompt attention of the 
editor will be the punctual ireue of the paper on the 
day of publication. Many of the subscribers are 
kuown to live at a distance from a post-office, and 
when they go for their paper at the proper time, it is 
not pleasant to go away disappointed. This chall not 
happen hereatter, by his fault Somedelay however 
may be expected in the issue of the next nember, ow- 
ing to the need of time to consummate the new ar- 
rangements. 

The paper will hencefurt': have no cennection what. 


ing is concerned, with any poli ical press. 
Having done all in his power ta make the Mi: higan 
Farmer a publication both in matter and mechaniwval 
execution, worthy of the State, he will confident. 
ly upon the intelligence and public ca ir 


‘o sustain and reward the effort. He trusts that all the 


another year, but that each will make some eilors to 
extend ite circulation among his neighbors. 

Terms. 
To all the present subscribers the paper will con. 
tinue to be afforded the at same rates as heretofore.— 
To future sabscribers the terms will be—a single copy 
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. Our predecessors promised the public that at the 


We shall furnish 32 pages per month, and 


The paper will be published semi-menthly, in a 







ever, farther than a mere businese- gcenssaes for peint- § 
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to matters pertaining to Agriculture, aud we shall 
draw freely trom its pagee, for the benefit of our rea 
dere, 

From the Hon, James B. Hunt and Hon. Wm 
Woodbridge we have been favored wi.h various pub 
lic documents, 

‘To Chacles Fox, Esq, we are indebted for interest 
ing English publications, as weil as for a valuable 
communicatiou, which, with several others from dif 
ferent sources, we reserve for publication in our nex: 
number. 


Ovr subscription het yu Lele MCRESET very grat 
fying and indeed unexpected additions, considering 
the appreaca towards the end of the volume, and the 
hard times, A few subscribes, (a very few,) in debs 
for one ot twayears subscription, have directed their 
paper discontinued without paying up arrearages.— 
Now we have not the slighteet objection that any one 
should discontinue his paper who does not think he 
needa it. But to discontinue without paying up de- 
serves but one appellation—diehonora! le. For the 
benefit of sach we ehall hereafter publicha Black 
Lis:, in which they will find their names undesirably 
contpicueus, 


The Gardea. 


The premature epeaing of the Spring afforde a fine 
opportunity, which some, we observe, are already im 
proving, for early gardening. Now iw the time for 
putting in the seeds of such hardy vegetables as will 
get be injured by sub equent cold weather. 

» Beepare your union beds, not by spading or plough. 
Bus by horing over the surface, some three inches 
in depth, mizing with the soi) an abundance of well 
rotted mauure. 

Cabbage beds should now be sown, to furnish plants 
rfer early transplanting. Unleached ashes is @ good 
pdrersing. 

Tomatoes should be planted. This vegetable is re 
Feommended ae particularly heal:hfal ip our «limate. 
It ie seldom agrevable tw the palate at first, but you 
will coon leara tor: lich it. 

Plant early pease, and you will be likely to furnish 
your t bles with this luxury before the 4h of July. 
Those who would iike a dish of very early cucum- 
bere, can easily obtain them by making a few | oxer 
of the size of a pane of glass, filling them with rich 
dirt, (and if open at the bottom, and placed on a ma 
nure heap, that the heat may aecend throygh them, all 
the better, ) planting their ereds and covering wiih ibe 
glares, giving the box 3 southern exposure. This 
would be @ miniature hot house. When warm weath. 
et becomes setiled, the plants shonld be carefully 
traneplanied inte the hills in which they are te grow. 
Those practicing this ample method will e:joy ine 
mach prized lusury some three weeks earlier thay 
their less providen@naighdote. 

Radighes, Jetimee, eeletpj horse radieh and ppp- 















5 etn all yeint bows cabbage stumps for early sel. 
| i Uf the ground is moist set shallow, f 
dry pet vbout six Ar. deep. Set, alea, cabbeggp, 
heads, for reed. 


sce, indeed, is deemed to lie ot the foundation sf all nig report for the current pest, replete wish valuable eee nen anane until tis so dry 


send improvement in farming. 
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The past Winter—Manures, &¢. 

The past winter will ‘long be remembered in this 
State for its exttaordipary mildness, and the small 
quantity of snow that hag fallen, It has completely 
baffled the predictions of those who inferred from the 
manner in which trees budded, and muskrats built 
their nests, that we were tov-have a severe winter. 
The depth of snow in this, the central portion’ of 
Michigan, has at no time exceeded three or four inch- 
es; and there has been no space longer than a fort- 
wight without a thaw that left the ground uncovered. 


Of course there has been no sleighing—and many 
will feel the want of that very great accommodation. 
Sawlogs could not well be drawn for any considerable 
distance to the saw-mill—consequently dumber will be 
scarce the ensuing season, and seme will probably 
have to forego the erection of a barn or house for an- 
other year. (We put the barn first, because it is first 
in the contemplation of the thorough farmer.) The 
frequent thaws, together with a good deal of wet 
weather, have combined to make the winter rather 
jess healthful than useful. It has been, we suppose, 
very much like the ordinary winters of the latitude of 
central’Ohio, Indiana, and [llinois,;—a climate covet- 
ed by many, who knowing only our own, compare it 
very unfavorably with that of regions farther South.— 
Let the past winter teach such a lesson of content- 
ment—for who would not prefer a winter of steady 
celd weather, with two or three months of good 

g, with all its enlivening associations, as well 
as real convenience, to such a one as the past ? 

if snow is the poor man’s manure, he will have to 
use a little good husbandry, and save and apply some 
other kind this year, or go without. The old proverb 
is doubiless right—for the man who depends upon the 
snow to manure his fielda while he wastes that of his 
barn yard and hog sty, will assuredly be poor sooner 
or later—or if his farm have so much fertility as to 
contiaue to be bountifully productive in spite of such 
management, (as is said to be the case with most prai- 
ries, ) itis but an exception toa general rule. In the 
absence, then, of this poor man’s manure, allow us to 
recommend a somewhat careful husbandry of other 
kinds. Those who have time, and would be willing 
io take a little pains, can save much manure that 
would otherwise be wasted, and secure an excellent 
application for a garden, or field, by carting a few 
waggon loads of muck thrown out of ditches in drain- 
ing the marsh meadows, into, their barn yards—taking 
care to deposif it in that portion of the yard towards 
which the wash tends—so that it may absorb the li- 
quid manure before it descends into the earth, or is 
jost by evaporation, They would find that the muck 
and turf would absorb the manure like a sponge, until 
it beeame perfect!y saturated with it. Then before 
applying it to the land, (which by the bye ought to be 
done very soon this early season,) if you were to mix 
with it @ little lime or plaster, or both—or if you have 
ueither, some unleached ashes, you will have a com- 
post so rare, that you can very well dispense with 
the celebrated, guano or poudreite of eastern hus- 
bandy,. It.will have the important advantage over 
common barn yard manure, that it contains compara- 
‘ively few seeds of weeds, Try it, friends, you that 
are favorably situated for it, if it be only for your gar- 
den, and if you-do not find it an excellent and durable 
manure, then blame us for the counsel, 

More of the substance of bara yard manures is lost 
by their loug exposure to rains than is commonly sup- 
posed. The strength of manure which has.been kept 
dry, as compared with that. which has been exposed to 
rains, hee Beem swell illustrated by the yalue apd 
strength of tea, Lefore and after steeping... Ponecious 
ef the great waste from this source, many Of, the ae 
eastern farmers construgt uadet-ground draing ia ther 
barn yards, leading to-a Jarge tank or cist¢rn, which, 
receives the wash. Anish vee eS 


on equal in-value to the solid which remains : 


sleighin 


sere, 





exceeded by that from evaporation, when exposed to 
the action of sun and wind as warm weather approach- 
es. The ammonia, the most valuable portion, is also 
the most volatile, and escapes rapidty into the air ona 
slight elevation of temperature. Hence the impor- 
tance of leaving manure in large heaps when carried 
out to the field, and of ploughing it under as fast as it 
is spread, Itis better to leave it undisturbed in the 
barn yard until a little before it can be ploughed under. 

There is a means which can effectually arrest this 
coy agent of fertility—but this is so difficult to be pro- 
cured by most farmers in this State, that we fear the 
information will be nearly useless. Perhaps some of 
our Grand River friends may profit by it. This agent 
is plaster, which scattered in small quantities over the 
manure heap on the approach of warm weather, will 
arrest the ammonia as it rises, and form with it a 
chemical combination of surpassing fertility. 

But whether any of these processes of saving the 
virtues of your manures be made use of, or not, do not 
fail to have every load of manure carried from your 
yard by ploughing time. It is distressing to see the 
whole fertilizing product of the winter nearly lost by 
being exposed all summer to waste. But, says one, | 
like to have the manure well rotted before I carry it 
to the field—forgettiag, or not knowing that this rot- 
ting, if it take place above ground, is a process by 
which the manure parts with all its most valuable 
properties. We hope no reader of this journal will 
menage thus, 

Has the wheat crop been injured the past winter by 
lying uncovered, and subject to freezing and thawing? 
So far as our observation has extended, thanks to the 
character of our soil, it has not. The insect did not 
commit as extensive ravages the last fall, as the fall 
previeus; so that there seems a fair prospect of a good 
crop of this staple article. Heaven grant that there 
may be; for so exclusive is the dependence of farmers 
upon this one product, that a failure in it, produces 
distress, and deranges al! business calculations 
throughout the community. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
On Planting Orchards.—No. 2, 

Mr. Eprror :—In a former communication 
I threw out some brief hints on the subject of 
fruits: permit me to continue“them. The 
question is often asked, what season of the 
year is the best for transplanting—spring or 
fall? If your ground is dry, fall setting is de- 
cidedly the best: but if the soil is clay, and 
naturally moist, or so situated as to be made so 
spring and fall by surface water flowing upon 
it, spring setting is to be preferred. But let 
it be done just as soon as the ground is suffi- 
ciently dry to work. ‘The time when you may 
begin to transplant in the fall cannot be fixed 
with any definite certainty. Just as soon as 
the treé has commenced its,repose for the win- 
ter, the tree may be removed with safety.— 
This can be determined by examining the ter- 
minal biids (the buds at the ends of the limbs) 
and the leaves. 
their full size, and the latter begin to assume 
a dull dingy color;the tree has’ finished its 
growth for the season. re 

Trees transplanted early in the fall will or- 


dinarily strike their roots before winter sets in. 


In'that ¢ase their growth will be-*but little 
checked by their removal. If deferred till 
spring, one’ year’s growth is usually lost, un- 
less trarisplanted-early, and the season should 











rove favorable. ‘The cherry, peach, and nec- 
ariiéjsually continue their growth much la- 
er thei other kinds of fruitszand as a general 
rin better be transplanted in the spring, 


nee. The remarks in ne communi- 
1, ‘respecting selecting trees of moderate 
for t ing, were intended to apply 
ed een 
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pecially if they are to be transplated any dis-}_ 
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and nectarine are ordinarily, and should al- 
ways be budded before they are one year old. 
The following spring—that is one year from 
the time the pit comes up—the bud starts. In 
the fall or spring, when the tree is two years, 
and the scion one year old, the tree should be 
transplanted. If deferred till the tree is three 
or four years old, they cannot be removed with 
safety. There is a vulgar notion afloat that 
peach and quince trees should not be pruned. 
They do not, it is true, require to be trimmed 
so freely as the apple, but trim them till you 
get your tree shaped to your liking. , The best 
season for pruning is the spring or summer : 
the latter is the preferable of the two. 

Do not set your trees too deep. As a gen- 
eral rule, they should be no deeper than they 
stood originally. If your soil is light or clay, 
dig your holes to the depth of two feet, laying 
the surface mould by itself, and throwing the 
bottom mould aside as worthless—and from 
three to five feet across, according to the size 
of your trees, fill the hole to within six inches 
of the top, with swamp muck, or if this cannot 
be conveniently obtained, with well rotted ma- 
nure, with a shovel full or two of leached ashi- 
es: throw in the surface mould and thorough- 
ly mix it with the manure. This compost 
should not be made too strong of manure ; if 
muck is used, let it consist of equal portions of 
earth and muck, including the leached ashes. 
If barn yard manure is used, let it consist of 
two parts of mould and one of manure and ash- 
es. After this is thoroughly mixed, take it 
out to the depth you wish your tree to stand, 
gently pressing down what remains, otherwise 
it will settle and place your tree too deep.— 
Upon this place your tree, arranging the roots 
so that they will lie naturally ; cover the roots 
to the depth of three or four inches with the 
comp ost, then gently raise the tree an inch or 
two, forcing it down abruptly. Let this be 
repeated, till the earth is brought in close con- 
tact with every part of the roots; then put on 
the balance of your compost, and press it down 
not too hard, with vour foot. ‘This will leave 
from two to four inches of the hole unfilled. 
Thus proceed till your trees are all set. Now 
take your wagon or barrow, and load it with 
coarse chip litter, throwing in a liberal supply 
of leached ashes or lime. With this fill up your 
holes, and press it down thoroughly with your 
feet. 

Trees that I have planted in this manner 
have uniformly lived, and have grown a third 
faster, and been more healthy and thrifty than 
those planted in the ordinary way. Let your 
holes be filled with compost before ‘you get 
your trees. This can be done at your leisure: 
but if you wait till you get your trees before 
you do this, you will be in too great haste to 
tollow the’method above prescribed. ~ 

Trees planted in this manner will stand the 
drouth better and strike more’ freely than 
when planted in the usual way. ‘The trees 
in an orchard should be planted ‘about thirty 
feetapart. If set in Quin-cunx order, the 
rows need-be but about twenty feet apart.— 
Pears and cherries may be planted as near to- 
gether as eighteen or twenty feet.» Peaches, 
nectarines and apricots as near‘as twelve or 
fifteen, and quinees as near as séven or eight 
feet. ee -O® LAND. 





The Gad-fly—Sheep-nose Worms. - 
Epiror or THe Farmers’ Castnet ‘— ~” 
Under the above’ head, in the third No. of 
the ‘current voliime of the Cabinet, ‘I observed 
ati article which attracted my attention with 

culiar interest at the time; inasmuch as a 
diseasé'to which shtep are incident, sometimes 
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Called the “mad staggers,” had a few years 
ago come under my observation, and which 
was atthe time, ast believed, successfully 
treated, and which I have now no doubt, was 
occasioned by tlie sheep-nose worms, described 
by the above article. 
giving to the public the result of my experi- 
ment, but was as often deterred from the fear 
that I should be laying a tax upon the creduli- 
ty of my readers, for 1 had never before heard 
of worms being found in the cavity of a sheep’s 
head ; and whenI have mentioned the fact of 
my observation, I conceited that I was looked 
at rather doubtingly. 
A few years ago, I had a small flock of ve- 
ry-fine sheep ; some time in the first-month I 
discovered one of them lying down, while the 
rest of the flock were at some distance off feed- 
ing. I went to see what was the matter; when 
I had got nearly up to her, she jumped up and 
ran, as if to join the flock—but she appeared 
irresistibly impelled in a circular direction ; 
this was continued as often as I attempted to 
approach her, until her strength was exhaust- 
ed, and then I was permitted to get as close to 
her.I wished. I noticed that she kept her head 
inclined to one side, exhibiting a constant twich- 
ingof the eyes, with astrong convulsive, spas- 
modic affection of the muscles of the nose and 
face. I several times raised her upon her feet, 
and Jet her go—she would invariably run 
around and around, and at length fall to the 
ground. I had witnessed the same disease in 
sheep before, but knowing no remedy, I left 
her to take her chance: she continued grow- 
ing gradually worse for nearly a week ; and 
moreover never knowing one to recover, | con- 
cluded, as it. was evident the seat of the disease 
was in the head, that I would cut it off, and 
make an examinatien of it. I commenced by 
cutting across just above the nose—but there 
was nothing to remark. I then cut across im- 
mediately below the eyes; there was stil] noth- 
ing to arrest the attention—the next cut was 
just above the eyes ; the instant the lower part 
of the skull fell off, 1 saw something like 
worms, receding back into the cavity of the 
skull—the next cut, a little higher up, reveal- 
ed the whole secret. I did not count the 
worms, but there were probably from twenty 
to thirty. I have not now a distinct recollec- 
tion of the length of the worms as described 
by “Octogenarian,” but I felt entirely satisfied 
that these worms were the occasion of the dis- 
ease. Within a few days after, I had another 
sheep affected precisely in the same way ; she 
was entirely unable to stand upon her feet.— 
It occurred to me, that the worms in the head 
might in some way be affected, either by des- 
troying or dislodging them, by an application 
of tar. I had the sheep caught and removed 
the thick wool from the back of the head, be- 
tween the ears, and in the direction of the 
nose ;—in the mean time the tar had been 
warmed into as thin a consistence as would ad- 
mit of its application without burning, and then 
with the tar stick used for the waggon-wheels, 
it was laid on as thick asit could be dene, with- 
out a danger of its getting into the eyes, It 
was with the stick literally rubbed into the 
skin. In the course of twenty four hours the 
sheep was so much better as to be able to join 
the flock—and within a week had entirely re- 
covered. I have never since hada case of 
the same. disease, consequently have not had 
spopportunity of further testing the efficacy 
the applicaion. If it had really an agency 


pear he) 





. effecting the cure, were I to speculate upon 
he manner of its operating, I should premise, 
tin consequence of the increased and in: 


by the glandular substances of the head; the 
constant irritation occasi»ned thereby, would 
produce an inflamation, and this being in such 
close proximity with the brain, the consequent 
sympathy of the parts would very naturally 


I had often thought of |result in the spasmodic affection which has 


been noticed: supposing such to be the fact, 
the application of tar acting as a blister, would 
draw the inflamation to the surface and pro- 
duce relief. Another view of the agency of 
tar in effecting the cure, might be inferred 
from the strong effluvia thrown out by the tar, 
and being inhaled by respiration, may have 
been so obnoxious to those worms, as either to 
dislodge or to destroy them: should the latter 
have been the effect of the application, | think 
it is highly probable that the fumes of either 
tobacco or sulphur inhaled by the sheep, might 
perhaps be more efficacious than the tar. 

If the foregoing is deemed worth a place in 
the pages of the Cabinet, I am willing to throw 
into the general stock of useful matter, my 
small mite. S. W. 
Darlington, Hartford Co., Md., 1844. 

— Farmers’ Cabinet. 


The Electro Magnetic Light. 


Messrs. J. Milton Sanders and John Starr 
have at last succeeded with their Light; and 
a brilliant affair it is. For months have they 
labored with an assiduity and perseverance 
well meriting the reward which surely will be 
theirs, to perfect this already much famed in- 
vention. Now at last their labors have been 
followed with a success meeting their highest 
expectations. We have had the pleasure of 
frequently witnessing their experiments with} 
differently formed machines, having for th 
objects the production of this wonderful light. 
The apparatus with which their light is made 
is small, to allow of easy transportation. But 
it may be increased to an indefinite extent, and| 
with its enlargement is the increase in size of 
the light. From our own observation we 
should suppose the power of the light could not 
be increased. We never conceived a light 
more brilliant. ‘Though but the size of a 
pea, it is sufficient to illuminate quite a large 
room, and forbids the steady glance of the eye. 
The blaze of a candletwenty feet distant from: 
the apparatus, and three feet from the wall, 
casts upon the wall a thick shadow—so much 
more brilliant is “the light” though not one 
twentieth the size of the candle’s flame.— 
What will be the power of this light when in- 
creased to the size of a gas light? ‘We can- 
not conceive. At a distance the light looks 
unlike other illuminations—throwing out most 
beautiful rays, which, finely colored, spread 
magnificently from the bright and glowing 
centre. ‘The inventors say they can make 
the light of different colors, and even alternate- 
ly change from one color to another. The 
aparatus for prolucing this illumination dis- 
plays great ingenuity, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of that portion of science which relates to 
the principles they have so successfulty appli- 


j also, that this latter will in many things super- 
cede steam—the light will supercede many 
other artificial lights—what next? Once 
| Started the light may be said thereafter to be 
/Of no expense, ‘The apparatus will not cost a 

/ very great amouat. It may be kept in one 
part of the city, and the light produced by con- 
necting wires in an other part. Or may be 

stowed away in the cellar or garret, as it is 
not effected by darkness, and wires be carried 

to different rooms, to the streets, or to the 
neighboring streets. What it cannot do inthe 
way of illumination, remains yet to be discoy- 
ered; what it can do we can partially con- 
ceive. The inventors start immediately to 

Great Britain, to secure their patents. This 
is truly one of the most wonderful inventions 

of the age—even of this age ; and we are glad 

that Cincinnati has been the place of its pro- 
duction.— Cincinnati Mechanic. 


i 


Cruelty Killed by Kindness, 

A girl in Vermont married a poor but wor- 
thy man against her father’s wish. He drove 
them from his house, and closed his door and 
heart against them. They came down neir 
Boston, went to work, and prosperod. — A‘ler 
many years the father had occasion to go to 
Boston. Heconcluded to go and see his daugh- 
ter, expecting a cold reception. His daughter 
and her husband received him most kindly and 
lovingly. After staying with them awhile, he 
went back to Vermont. 

One of his neighbors hearing where he had 
been, asked him how his daughter and her hus- 
band had treated him. 

‘““T never was so treated before in my life,” 





oir! Said the weeping and broken-hearted father. 


“They have broken my heart; they have 
killed me; 1 don’t feel as though I could live 
under it,” 

“What did they do to you?’ asked the 
neighbor. “Did they abuse you ?” 

“They loved me to death, they killed me 
with kindness,” said he. “I can never for- 
give myself for treating so cruelly my own 
darling daughter, who loved me so aflection- 
ately. { feel as if I should die to think how | 
grieved the precious child when I spurned her 
from my door. Heaven bless them, and for- 
give me my cruelty and injustice to them,” 


Laws relating to News-papers. 

Ist. Subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, are understood in law, 
as continuing their subscription ; and are con- 
sequently responsible, whether they take their 
papers out of the office or not. 

2d. The publisher may continue to send to 
a subscriber until he pays the arrearages, and 
hold him responsible for the pay, whether he 
takes the paper out or not, or whether he has 
ordered them stopped or not. 

34. If subscribers remove to another plaee 
without informing the publisher, they are re~ 
sponsible for all. the papers sent to their for- 
mer direction, 





ed. 

While witnessing that portion of its opera- 
tions visible to the eye, we perceived a bar of 
iron revolving rapidly. The bar was tolera- 
bly heavy and nearly a foot long—and can be 
made to revolve with a swiftness sufficient to 
fling itself, in spite of alt workmati8hip to the 
contrary, from its pivots. It will g6_ weeks 
with undiminished velocity and without assis- 
tance, once started, from man. are we fan- 
cy, is an approach to the perpetua motion. — 
eens it $a applied to Locomotives, &c.?— 





ereasing bulk of the worms, in the cavity 
whieh should be otherwise naturally occupied 


owe 


4th. To refuse to take a paperout of the 
office, or to leave it uncalled for, until the 
lawful conditions are complied with, is taken 
in law as_ prima facie evidence of intentional 
fraud. 

“A Post Master may inclose money ina 
letter to a publisher‘of a news-paper to pay 
the subscription of a third person, and frank 
the letter if written by himself.”—Amos Ken- 
dal. Sse as 





Propucaef all kinds received in payment of eab- 


The inventors say without doubt, i can‘ Tru- scription dues for the Michigan Farmer, for which ths. 





ly this is the age” ot ‘inventions. They SAY, | highest market price will be paid, 
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Grafting. 


1. In genera}, select your scions from the 
outside branches of healthy trees, just in their 
prime, or at full bearing, about midway in 
their heads, and rather on their sunny sides, 
where the juices of the wood have been piop- 
erly digested by sun and air. Let them be 
young shootings of last summer’s growth; but 
in old sickly trees, take them from the most 
vigorous branches in the centre of their tops. 

Grafting may be performed, however, with 
the current year, as well as with those of sev- 
eral years’ growth. 


2. Cut your scions several weeks before 
the season for grafting arrives, in order that 
the stocks may advance over them in forward- 
ness of vegetation,and bury them, of full length, 
in dry earth or clay, which must be kept out 
of the reach of frost till required for use. 


3. The best time for grafting is when the 
sap of the stock is in brick motion, which oc- 
curs in deciduous trees a few weeks before 
they put forth their leaves ; but reproductive 
—_ may be grafted during the summer 
as Well as spring. ‘The periods of the flow of 
sap should tm onbiatle between the scion 
and stocks, 

4. After making choice of the proper sea- 
eon, and abl things are in readiness, let the op- 
eration of grafting be performed as quick as 
possible. For dwarf trees, head down the 
stocks to within a few inches of the nd, or 
even below the surface. For standard trees, 
or those destined to obtain their full height, 
engraft on vigorous branches, situated about 
midway in their summits, and well exposed to 
the sun andair. Ordinarily, the scions may 
be from one fourth of an inch to one inch 
in diameter; but if necessity requires, they 
may be much larger or smaller. Let the 
stocks and scions, if possible, be of the same 
thickness inorder that the inner bark of both 


will exactly unite, and facili-ate the flow of 


the sap. ‘The middle portion of the scion is 
best ; but when there is a scarcity, both the top 
and bottom parts may be used. Takeoff a lit- 
tle of the lower end of the scion first, and then 
cut it in length, so as to leave from two to five 
eyes or buds for the production of branches 
always taking care to cut off the top in a slant- 
ing direction. ‘Iwo eyes will be sufficient for 
a standard tree, but four or five are better for 
dwarfs which are intended to be trained. 


5. For small grafts, less than half of an 
inch in diameter, adopt the whip or splice 
method. 





~~ Qgggem ORAPTIXG. 





Cut the stock a witha shurp kniie, in an 
oblique direction without starting or bruising 
the bark, and the scion } in like manner of a 
co ingangle. And then, with as little 
delay as possible, place the inner barks of the 
stock and ecion in perfect contact, at least on 
one side, snd bind them fast together with a 
riband of bass or guanna, as indicated at c.— 
In this part of the process, take particular 
pains and see that the junction of the two barks 
is not in the least displaced. 


6. To protect the grafted parts from drought. 
air, and moisture, a layer of green cow-dung,| 
and fresh loam, well mixed in equal propor- 
tions, should be applied with a trowel or spat- 
ula one inch thick on every side, and a little 
above and below the union of the stock and 
the scion. A mixture of three parts fine clay 
and one part of fresh horse droppings, well in- 
corporated together, may also be applied with 
success. A of moss or tow is some 
times wound around the clay or mixture, to 
prevent it from cracking by the heat of the 
sun, or by washing away withrains. In ma- 
king the incision in the side of the stock which 
is to receive the scion, the knife ought if 
sible to be entered at the base of a bud, and 
pass upwards. The reason of this is, that the 
vital principle is more powerful there, and that 
the germs, both of buds and roots, are, in most 
plants, confined to the joints of stems ; though 
in some, as in several varieties of the elm, 
they appear to be distributed equally over ev- 
ery part of the stem and roots. 

7. For grafts of half of an inch or more in 
diameter, it is preferable to adopt the saddle 
mode of grafting. 





SADDLE GRAPTING. 


Cut with a sharp drawing knife or other in- 
strument, the stock d, so as to leave the top in 
the form of a wedge ; split the lower end of 
ithe scion ¢, with a fine saw, or otherwise, so 
‘as to fix, when seated on the tops of the stocks, 
‘with the inner barks in perfect contact. And 
then, with a tan ribon., bind up the strong- 
Hy r, as at f, and perform the operation 
of claying as in the preceding method. In 
grafting as well as in transplanting trees, par- 
tieularly those which are liable to be affected 
by the change of situation, as the lias, 
walnuts, &c., they shonld always be planted 
or inserted in the same position, with refer- 
ence to the sun, as that in which they grew 
previous to their removal. 
8. Generally speaking, in three months or 
after remove the clay, and par- 
tially loosen the bass ribons which are bound 








round the grafts, in order that the scions 
have room to expand. Ina few weeks more, 
when the buds are partially inured to the air, 
and when there is no danger of the scion be- 
ing blown off by the winds, the whole of the 
ligature may be removed. Should the grafts 
have much lateral motion, caused by the wind, 
ihey should be secured to a stake or frame. 

All ordinury gra.ting may be performed by 
the two preceding methods, the latter of which 
has been successfully applied to the walnut, 
where the scions employed were allowed to 
uniold the buds and grow a few days before 
the operation took place ; and out of 28 exper- 
iments 22 succeeded. 

There are more than thirty methods of bud- 
ding and twenty of grafting. Leaving the 
wood upon the bark in budding is classed un- 
der graiting. ‘There is no particular advan- 
tage in this mode. D. Jay Browne. 

Read before the New York Farmers’ Club, 
April 9, 1844. 





Frem the Maz. of the Am. Flower Garden Compenion. 
Forcing Frames for Earty Vegetables, 


Before I proceed to give rules for the differ- 
ent modes of forcing vegetables, I shall take a 
general view of the process to be pursued on 
the management of Forcing Frames, so that 
too much repetition may not be required in the 
culture of the different var.eties, which is sim- 
ilar in every thing, only in the different states 
of hrat, which must be in accordance with the 
heat of the different climates to which the va- 
rieties belong ; hence, the cucumber and mel- 
on being natives of warm climates, require a 
high degree of heat to flourish in, to be heal- 
thy and produce: while on the other hand, the 
radish, lettuce, and most salads, being from a 
mild climate, do better ina lower degree of 
heat. From sixty to sixty-five degrees will 
be best for the former, and from forty-five to 
10 fiity for the latter. ‘To accomplish the de- 
sired purpose of obtaining the different heats 
by hot-beds, a proportion of hot material must 
be used to each kind according to the heat re- 
quired; hence, if the business is to be begun 
in the middle of March, or beginning of April, 
which isa good time ; if a bed three and a half 
feet high is required for the cucumber, one of 
two and a half feet will do for the radish, let- 
tuce, é&zc. Tde material for generating heat 
should differ if possible with the season, that 
which is used early should be of a more solid, 
durable nature, than that for the late season ; 
for the early, horse manure from a stable, 
where plenty of grain is given the cattle, is 
best, giving a more durable and regular heat 
than where much straw or litter is among it. 
Late in the season, a bed of oak leaves will an- 
swer a good purpose, as by them a mild, uni- 
form heat is generated. 

MANAGEMENT oF Frames.—There are few 
things connected with the culture of esculent 
vegetables more essentix} than Gorden Frames, 
indeed, without them the cultivater has but lit- 
tle chance to succeed with an early crop of 
many kinds of vegetables: the lettuce, the 
cabbage, the radish, and cucumber may be 
much forwarded by the process of framing— 
indeed, to almost all kinds early, frames may 
be essentially applied. 

The location chosen for frames should be 8 
dry, well sheltered situation, with an open ex: 
posure to the South or Southeast. A boarded 
fence, front of a building, or the like sheltered 

laces, are excellent locations for i 

rames. The spot should be ona rising piece 
of ictell that the water may not collect and 
chill the bottom part of the bed. E. 8. 
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